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fected and also the last to be considered or 
improved. While this may be logical in 
the light of our present state of culture, 
time should bring a better appreciation 
of the cultural value of design and there- 
fore a higher rating for it in the cash re- 
ceipts of any business dealing in objects of 
industrial art; quite in the same way that 
good will has been figured increasingly 
higher among the assets of trade and com- 
merce generally. 

Now while these many industries have 
moved along as slowly or rapidly as condi- 
tions have dictated, being powerless to 
stem the tide, they have not all been idle. 
Within their limitations of lack of orders, 
labor demands, deficiency of essential 
materials, or again the even worse condition 
of selling too fast, some have pushed ener- 
getically forward, devising new machines, 
new textures, new colors, and studying 
design. These are the leaders whom all 
the industries follow as soon as the rigors 
of retrenchment give way and orders begin 
to come in again. And it is these effects 
that we record in our Exhibition of Work 
by Manufacturers and Designers. 

Textiles and rugs will show decided ad- 
vance; furniture design also a marked im- 
provement. Glassware and tiles will again 
be among the industries represented and 
there will be more jewelry and silver firms 
present than ever before. The same holds 
true of advertising and the design of com- 
mercial containers. 

Among these are found some of the hap- 
piest indications of the modern industrial 
craftsmanship. The manipulation of a 
Jacquard loom to produce variable color 
effects from a single weaving; the deriva- 
tion of a fabric dye or pottery glaze from 
elements and agents that chemistry has 
made available; the development of elec- 
trolytic treatment of metals for the benefit 
of modern enamels; the organization of 
block-printing to the point of producing 
hand-blocked velvets at a workable price; 
the working out of metallurgical processes 
to devise an iridescent perfume bottle 
which shall not be more costly than its 
contents; the discovery of new formulas 
for furniture lacquers and glazes; not to 
mention in all these cases the amazing 



improvement in preparation of raw mate- 
rials and the increase in variety of colors 
and textures — these are emblematic of 
modern industrial craftsmanship. These 
constitute the contribution of the last 
quarter century and no finer contribution 
can any like period claim. 

But the things shown are not neces- 
sarily the latest signs of progress, nor yet 
the best signs. The few concrete exam- 
ples presented show not the tenth part of 
our actual work in numbers of manufac- 
turers and designers reached, not the 
thousandth part of pieces actually made 
and distributed which were designed as 
a result of museum study. Were there a 
thousand manufacturers using our gal- 
leries and did their distributed pieces 
reach the millions, even excluding printed 
pages and containers, our best achieve- 
ment still lies beyond. That achievement 
is good will, the attitude of friendliness 
on the part of producers, designers, and 
trade journal editors which will overcome 
the accusation of formalism and cold- 
ness which too often is our meed among 
those who have no knowledge of the 
educational work of the Museum and have 
had no taste of its practical service. 

R. F. B. 

OLD ENGLISH PRINTS ON VIEW 

1 HE Print Galleries, in which have 
been shown an exhibition of prints by 
Legros, Lepere, and Zorn, were closed on 
December 3 1 , and will reopen the fifteenth 
of January with an exhibition of old Eng- 
lish prints. The three galleries will con- 
tain respectively dramatic prints, archi- 
tectural subjects, and landscapes, and 
will show the work of many excellent art- 
ists most of whom are now forgotten ex- 
cept by the special student. 

The dramatic prints, in addition to the 
portraits, among which are some of the 
handsomest stipples and mezzotints of 
the late eighteenth-century school, will 
include a good number of caricatures and 
color prints of the more important actors 
and actresses of the period of Kean and 
Siddons. These are not only spirited 
and gay in sentiment and color, but have 
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great value as throwing light upon now 
vanished theatrical costumes and conven- 
tions. To lovers of Lamb and, in the 
specifically dramatic field, of Dr. Doran, 
the exhibition will be particularly inter- 
esting, as it will show how the heroes of 
those worthies actually appeared to their 
contemporaries. 

The architectural prints are selected 
from the work of Thomas Girtin, Thomas 
Malton, Pugin and Rowlandson, and 
Thomas Shotter Boys. Although these 
men are little known to the present gen- 
eration of print collectors, their work is of 
great artistic merit and solid historic im- 
portance, as it represents at its best the 
tradition of sound drawing and accom- 
plished technique which had gradually 
developed during the second half of the 
eighteenth century in England. The con- 
vention was quite different from that 
which was in fashion during the later years 
of the nineteenth century and subse- 
quently, having been based upon the 
draughtsmanship of the architect's office 
rather than upon that of the painter's 
studio. The actual drawing is no less 
skilful than that of the modern etchers 
and, being always adequate on the repre- 
sentational side, has a charm of faithful- 
ness and honesty too often lacking in the 
so wilfully picturesque later work. 

The landscapes tell some of the story of 
what happened in England before Seymour 
Haden began to work. This artist seems 
frequently, in this country at least, to be 
regarded as the fons et origo of the Eng- 
lish landscape print, but the fact is that his 
novelty consisted primarily in the use of a 
different technique of process, his point 
of view and method of pictorial construc- 
tion, in spite of his obvious study of Dutch 
precedent, being essentially those of the 
long antecedent British tradition. 

The exhibition thus is intended to call 
attention to the merit and the charm of a 
group of prints which, from being compara- 
tively common and very easily to be had, 
have fallen into a disrepute among collec- 
tors which they do not deserve. Tech- 
nically and artistically their average is as 
much higher than that of a great part of 
the recent output as their price in the 



second-hand stalls is lower. This is a 
field which will richly repay investigation 
by any collector of modest means and inde- 
pendent judgment. W. M. I., Jr. 

AN EXHIBITION OF LAPPETS 
AND CAP CROWNS 

IN the little gallery adjoining the Tex- 
tile Study Room there has been arranged 
an exhibition of laces having for its key- 
note the lappets and cap crowns that 
adorned the picturesque head-dresses of 
the beauties who graced the French court 
during the brilliant reigns of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. While 
the Museum owns an important group of 
these laces, they have been supplemented 
in this special exhibit by loans from several 
private collections particularly rich in 
French and Flemish fabrics of this char- 
acter, and a series of French prints has 
been added to illustrate costumes of the 
period in which the fontange and other 
head-dresses appeared. 

The revolving glass of fashion, mirroring 
the changing moods of popular taste as 
they appear and reappear, recalls the wax 
and wane of the moon in the stated regu- 
larity of its recurrent themes. This is 
exemplified in the severely plain apparel 
demanded by dame fashion in the current 
mode, a fashion clearly inspired by fif- 
teenth-century models, but only dimly 
reminiscent of the charming original. 
The same is true in comparing a court cos- 
tume of 1695 with the American fashion of 
1870 — the former with its fontange and 
voluminous panniers, the latter with its 
peaked bonnet, fringed basque, and gro- 
tesque bustle. 

It was not until toward the close of the 
seventeenth century that the fontange 
with its lappets or pendent lace streamers 
made its appearance in the court of France. 
Its evolution is described by Mrs. Bury 
Palliser in her chapter on Louis X IV: 

"All readers of this great reign will recall 
to mind the story of the 'fontanges.' 
How in the hurry of the chase the locks of 
the royal favorite burst from the ribbon that 
bound them — how the fair huntress, hur- 
riedly tying the lace kerchief around her 



